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Le marteau. On m'a dit que dans sa prison elle se montra fort brave, 
mais toujours hautaine. 

Le ciseau. Louis XVI, comme Marie Antoinette, ne manifesta aucune 
crainte. II fut d^sole' de voir tourn6e contre lui la colere de son peuple pour 
lequel il avait toujours fait le bien autant qu'il le comprenait. 

Le marteau. Une chose me fait grand plaisir ; c'est de voir la reine, tou- 
jours si egoiste, entourer le roi, apres son emprisonnement, de tant de ten- 
dresse et de tant d'affection. 

La scie a chantourner. Qui ne serait touche' de son d6sespoir a la mort 
de Louis XVI ? 

La varlope. Heureusement il ne savait pas que, quelques mois plus tard, 
la reine devait, comme lui, monter les marches de la guillotine. 

La rdpe. Vraiment, je deviens toute triste quand je songe aux souf- 
frances de ce pauvre maitre. J'ai honte de m'gtre plainte de ma vieillesse et 
de mon abandon, car je ne suis pas la seule qui ait souffert de cette terrible 
revolution. 

FIFTH GRADE. 

Harriet T. B. Atwood. 

REVIEW FOR NOVEMBER. 

History. — After listening to the reports given by the different children on 
the weaving done in early New England homes (see review for October), 
a closer investigation of the colonial period of New England was begun. 
The children were first asked to picture the scene of the "Mayflower's" land- 
ing. Each child contributed what he could, either orally or by a blackboard 
sketch ; selections bearing on the point were read from Drake's On Plymouth 
Rock and Austin's Standish of Standish ; pictures of the harbor, the "May- 
flower," the people, their possessions aboard, the ship, were studied ; the geo- 
graphical points of interest were located on a relief map of North America 
and on a chalk-modeled map of Massachusetts drawn to a larger scale. A 
brief consideration of the motives which brought these people from their 
homes in England followed, the organization of the government of the little 
community was considered, the building of the town described, and selections 
were read from Bradford's History of Plymouth Plantation and from Fiske's 
Beginnings of New England. The children used Nina More's Pilgrims and 
Puritans, Drake's On Plymouth Rock, and Guerber's Thirteen Colonies for 
reference books. 

Next, a study was made of the home life and occupations of the people 
during the first years of the colony, their ways of lighting, heating, cooking, 
farming, hunting, fighting, and dressing. The influence of the topography, 
soil conditions, climate, flora, and fauna upon the people's manner of living 
was considered, the geographical data being gathered from personal expert- 
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ences of some of the children, from pictures, maps, and selections from Tarr 
and McMurry's North America, Frye's Geography, and Powell's Physio- 
graphic Features of the United States. 

Literature, oral reading, dramatic art. — The reading of Longfellow's 
Courtship of Miles Standish was continued, and Austin's Standish of Standish 
begun. 

The part of the fifth grade in the Thanksgiving festival was the dramatic 
representation of the "First Thanksgiving in America" (see Miss Fleming's 
outline in the December issue). The children planned their own drama in a 
general way, after which each child wrote out in detail his idea as to what 
each scene should consist of. A study was made of the costumes of the Pil- 
grims and of the Indians. Each child made his own headgear, i. e., Puritan 
hat, Puritan cap, Indian headdress. The other portions of the costumes had 
been saved from a previous year, and needed only to be refitted. Guns and 
swords were loaned by the children throughout the school, and extra drill in 
marching, firearms, racing, jumping, wrestling, and arrow-shooling was 
given by the physical training department. 

Home economics. — Cooking of coddled apples, canning of pears, making 
of filling for pumpkin pies. The latter was planned in connection with the 
study of Puritan cookery, and the pies were used for the Thanksgiving feast. 
(The pie-crust was made by the sixth grade.) After the festival, the chil- 
dren of the two grades invited their parents and friends to the home econom- 
ics room, and served them with the grape juice, canned fruit, and pumpkin 
pie of their own making, 

Nature study and geography. — On the morning of November 19 an 
unusually dense fog covered Chicago, lifting at about 9 : 30 A. m. The chil- 
dren came to school excited over their experiences. Traffic was delayed, 
and narrow escapes from collision were common. When the question was 
raised as to what the substance was which obstructed their view, the first 
answers were the common terms, mist and fog. After a closer review of 
their experiences, the children decided that the substance was really water, 
since it wet their clothes and faces ; moreover, that it was a cloud, such as 
those more commonly seen in the upper air. Personal experiences of going 
above the clouds in ascending mountain peaks, and of watching clouds form 
about such peaks, were given, and pictures of clouds were studied. The 
children were asked to watch their teakettles at home, and to give reports 
of what they observed. Since that time, records have been kept of different 
kinds of clouds observed. 

During the storms which have occurred the children have been encour- 
aged to speculate on what was going on to cause the fall of the rain or snow. 
Possible experiments to illustrate these phenomena are being planned by the 
children. 

The children planned to correspond with school children in Norway 
and India, exchanging observations relative to the landscape, the position of 
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the sun at sunrise, noon, and sunset ; the length of day and night, the range 
of temperature, and other seasonal observations. The observations which 
will be sent to these foreign countries have been recorded. 

Geography. — In addition to the study of New England (see " History " 
above), the wool industry of North America was investigated. The children 
experimented with carded wool to see how it was twisted into yarn. They 
discovered that there were great differences in the length and quality of the 
fibers of different kinds of wool. It was found that they had very crude 
notions of the reasons for such differences, and knew very little about the 
different kinds of sheep and the ways of caring for them. The class was 
divided into committees, and went to the library and the museum to look up 
such topics as, why sheep can graze so closely, what are the different kinds 
of sheep. A trip was made to the Stock Yards on " sheep day," and the 
children saw sheep from many parts of the world. They had opportunities 
to watch the weighing and dipping of sheep, to handle and examine the wool, 
and to sketch the sheep. In the lesson which followed, the children's obser- 
vations were summed up and more finished sketches were made. The chil- 
dren then discussed the questions of where sheep might find a living in 
North America ; the effect of sheep-raising upon agriculture ; the relative 
importance of sheep-raising to other industries of the United States. For 
home work they read, at various times, all they could find in Tarr and 
McMurry's Geographical Reader of North America on sheep-raising and the 
wool industry, and reported on the same in class. The states where sheep- 
raising is a prominent industry were located on a relief map. The principal 
woolen manufacturing towns were also located and reasons for their location 
considered. 

Mathematics (see November issue). — The problems used in November 
were as follows : (i) Finding average weight of sheep when the weight of a 
herd of given size was known (data obtained at Stock Yards). This involved 
the proper recording of data and a review of long division. Mistakes were 
made in recording the number of pounds given by the weighers at the Stock 
Yards ; therefore on the return to school drill was given in the writing of 
numbers from dictation. (2) Reduction of recipes for given numbers of per- 
sons to individual recipes, for use in cooking class ; as, for example, cocoa 
for four persons: 2 cups of milk, \ l / 2 tbsp. cocoa, etc.; for one person: y 2 
cup milk, yi tbsp. cocoa, etc. Owing to the fact that multiplication of frac- 
tions was not thoroughly understood, the children lost much time in working 
out their recipes. The hours for mathematics were therefore spent in redu- 
cing recipes, solving problems involving similar processes, and in developing 
the laws governing the multiplication of fractions. 

The children also made careful working drawings of the articles to be 
made in the shop. These drawings are made to a definite scale, and the 
dimensions are placed upon them. They are then kept by the child in his 
locker, to be referred to when necessary. 
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Manual training. — -Making of Christmas gifts. Among the articles 
which have been begun are coat-hangers, footstools, bread-boards, paper- 
knives, button-boxes, and waste-baskets. 

French (Lorley Ada Ashleman). — The game "La mer est agit6e" was 
learned and played as in the third and fourth grades. (See January outline, 
fourth grade.) 

The children wrote in class, from memory, the "Fisherman's Call." 
Each child illustrated one of the fish. The playing of the game gave rise to 
many sentences which were written on the blackboard as they were needed : 

Vous 6tes le homard. 

Mettez les chaises comme ca. 

Prenez les petites chaises. 

Mettez la dans le coin, etc. 

The children have begun to read the little fairy tale "Le Pgcheur et sa 
femme." 

OUTLINE FOR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 

Nature study. — (1) Investigation of the winter condition of plant life. 
Painting of the winter landscape. (2) Study of animal coverings and of our 
own winter clothing. Experiments in physics to show which fabrics conduct 
heat readily and which are, relatively speaking, non-conductors. (3) Record- 
ing of changes which have been observed in slant of sun's rays at noon, by 
stringing wire upon a model made to represent the portion of land and water 
seen from some such point as the roof of Ryerson Physical Laboratory. 1 (4) 
Experiments to show relative amounts of volatile matter and ashes contained 
in different varieties of coal. (See "Geography" in this outline). 

References: World's Work, December, 1901 ; Allen, Vignettes from Nature ; 
Hinton, Life in Nature; Martin, Human Body. See also references under " Geog- 
raphy." 

Music. — " Ring Out, Wild Bells," " Welcome, Wild Northeaster," Modern 
Music Series, Book II ; " Winter Song," three-part round, ibid., Book I ; " A 
Snowy Day," ibid., Book III ; " Winter Song," ibid., Book I. 

History, clay-modeling, industrial art. — (1) Weaving: Work on table 
cover designed in October (see October review in December issue). A study 
of the spinning and weaving of colonial times. (2) Study of the settlement 
of Virginia: story of the first settlement; geographical conditions; influence 
of the geography upon (a) the first settlement of the region, (b) the later 
development of the region ; character of Virginia colonists and their motives 
in coming to America ; the home life and occupations of the people during 
the first years of the colony ; study of a few typical Virginian plantations ; 
comparison of the old Virginia county with the New England township. 

' Upon a disk of wood, made in the shop, will be drawn a bird's-eye plan of the 
above view. A semi-circular piece of pasteboard, intended to represent the plane of 
our meridian, will be glued in position, and wire strung from the point of apparent 
sunrise through the point where the sun crosses the meridian to the sunset point. 
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(3) Clay-modeling : decoration of schoolroom walls with bas-reliefs represent- 
ing typical scenes in colonial times, such as a spinning scene ; Miles Standish 
and his army ; scene in a school in Washington's day ; work on a tobacco 
plantation. 1 

References : Fiske, Civil Government of the United States; Old Virginia and 
Her Neighbors, Vol. II, pp. 174-269 ; Doyle, English Colonies in America, Vol. I, p. 
185; Lodge, English Colonies in America, pp. 1-02; John Smith, "The True Rela- 
tion," American History Leaflets, No. 27 ; Earle, Home Life in Colonial Days; Thack- 
eray, The Virginians; Coffin, Old Times in the Colonies; Guerber, Story of the 
Thirteen Colonies; selections from Churchill's Richard Carvel. 

French (Lorley Ada Ashleman). — The work of the fifth grade in French 
for January will be correlated with history, as outlined in the next paragraph 
by Mrs. Atwood. The principal phase of it will be the dramatization of the 
trip of La Salle from Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico. (See Vol. II, No. 1, 
Elementary School Teacher and Course of Study, p. 88.) 

A study of the early French settlements in America ; geography of 
Canada ; stories of Verrazano, Cartier, and Champlain ; cause of settlement, 
the fur trade, the Jesuits ; the first settlements ; story of Marquette and 
Joliet ; La Salle ; comparison of French and English colonies in America. 

References : Parkman, La Salle and the Great West ; Drake, Making of the 
Great West; Harper's Monthly, Vol. LXV; Catherwood, Story of Touly; McMurry, 
Pioneer Stories. 

Manual training. — Making of games. (This work will be outlined in 
detail in a later issue.) 

Geography. — (1) A study of the Atlantic coastal plain of North America 
in connection with the study of the people who settled there ; the form and 
extent ; eastern boundary or coast line ; western boundary or fall line ; 
topography ; character of soil and underlying materials ; rivers ; climate ; 
natural resources ; settlement and development of the region. (2) Distribu- 
tion of industries of North America (continued). (3) Fur-trading industry ; 3 
visit to fur departments of some of our large stores ; location of regions from 
which the furs seen were obtained ; study of the fur-bearing animals ; visit to 
the Field Columbian Museum ; methods of obtaining furs ; treatment of furs ; 
fur-trading centers of North America ; present fur-trading industry; the fur 
trade in the time of early French settlement of North America ; growth and 
development of the industry. (4) The coal and iron industries ; visit to Field 
Columbian Museum ; location of great coal and iron mines of this country ; 
relation of the two industries ; geography of the mining regions ; methods of 

1 The children will select their scenes and make careful sketches of the same 
before beginning work in the clay. They will be given opportunity to consult books 
and pictures in order to make their sketches historically correct. 

3 This work will be taken up in connection with the history of French settlement 
of North America (see "French" in this outline), and in connection with the study of 
animal coverings (see "Nature Study" in this outline). 
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mining ; preparation for the market ; annual output of coal and iron in the 
United States compared with that of other countries ; influence of these indus- 
tries upon (a) the mining centers, (o) the country as a whole. 

References : " Commercial Relations of United States " and " Review of 
Worlds Commerce," Reports of Department of State, Washington, D. C; Green- 
wood, Steel and Iron ; Mill, International Geography ; Powell, Physiographic Regions 
of the United States ; Shaler, Nature and Man in America; " North America," Carpen- 
ter's Geographical Readers; Tarr and McMurry, North America ; Adams, A Com- 
mercial Geography; Chase and Clow, Stories of Industry; Greene, Coal and Coal 
Miners. 

Cooking. — January and February will be spent chiefly in the study of the 
cereals. The principle of starch cookery will be given, and breakfast cereals 
will be prepared. Rice and. hominy will be used ; white sauce will be made, 
and combined with milk and a vegetable will furnish a soup for luncheon. 
In connection with the cooking, a special study of wheat will be made, and a 
comparison between it and other grains will be begun. The geographical 
distribution of the cereals, primitive and present methods of preparing them 
for food, their storage and transportation, are some of the topics to be con- 
sidered. A visit to a flour mill will be made, and the milling of the grain 
studied. 

Physical training (Carl J. Kroh). — Cultivation of ease of movement, 
form, and grace, through sequential practice orders leading to definite gym- 
nastic exercises, as front, flank, and back vaults over vaulting apparatus of 
different heights ; forms of climbing ; circling under and over beams and 
bars ; emphasis of conscious effort through development and illustrations of 
progressive difficulties in free-standing, marching, hopping, and running 
exercises ; comparisons of group work ; monthly illustration and review at 
morning exercises by boys of the grammar grades, of current practice order, 
including games and plays. 



FIFTH GRADE. 

(FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL.) 
WlLLARD STREETER BaSS. 

REVIEW FOR NOVEMBER. 

History. — The work in history was the story of the Pilgrims, from their 
departure from Scrooby to the end of their first year in America. The rea- 
sons for the Pilgrims' leaving England and then Holland were made clear ; 
the narrative of their journey across the Atlantic, their search for a home in 
the wilderness, the sickness of the first winter, their treaty with Massasoit, 
the success of the labors of the first summer, was told. The work of the 



